LAHEJ,  MUSEIMIR AND  THE  QAT  TRADE

Friendly folk gave us greeting and cleared a way for us through the
rabble, for they do not stop the cars of Europeans from Aden, and we were
soon scudding across the ten miles of desert sand which separate Sheikh
Othman from Laliej town, a journey of about an hour. Generally speaking
the best road is not the road and we kept left of it to avoid the well-ploughed
tracks.

There was plenty of traffic on the road, ancient and modern, and we
crossed many caravans going to and fro between Aden and Lahej. Buses
and taxis swept by in both directions at incredible speeds. In one taxi
which had stopped we counted fourteen passengers. Buses were loaded
to the very roofs. How they ever got from one end to the other I have
never been able to understand. Their radiators are always like a volcano
in eruption and they cannot possibly have a sound spring between them.
Really it is the motor transport which is ancient; the camels with their
jaunty spring have quite a modern air. At one point we thought we were
looking at some Birnam Wood on the march; on closer inspection it turned
out to be a line of haystacks moving towards Aden. Actually there were
camels under them but they were quite invisible at a short distance. All
the fodder required in Aden and its vegetables and firewood are daily
brought from the interior and much comes along this road. The camels
know their way well and the drivers are generally asleep on top of the loads,
Zaidi, who had come with us, found great entertainment in the sight of a
lady peacefully asleep on a bed tjed across die top of a loaded beast.

As the mountains of Aden receded into the haze, those of the interior
stood out plainer, and larger houses set in green fields with scattered palms
showed that we were entering the Laliej oasis. We passed under shady -
trees and drove by a tent where an' Abdali police guard checks the travellers
in and out to a large square crowded with taxis, camels and men. Actually
this is a taxi rank but how many of the museum pieces standing there could
move if really put to it I do not know. We drove on to a guard house
and left the car there in the shade.

The Sultan of Lahej's army^ which polices his domains is divided into
the Lahej Trained Forces, a- smardy equipped body of a few hundred men,
his few retainers ani the irregulars. The irregular tribesmen are rarely
called -up and the Sultan keeps their arms locked in his armoury. His
brother, Sultan Ahmed, is the Commander-in-Chief of the arnryv and his
nephew, Sultan Salih, who has the rank of Bimbashi or Major, commands
the LT.F. We saw some of them now for the first time sitting on the
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